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Since the minds of all of us are molded by the total culture in which we 
live, can even the ethical gains be held if the Christian religion con- 
tinues its abdication as the major force in the formation of our culture? 


If our clergy are to meet the religious needs of the laity, they must 
be far better educated than ever. Moreover, we must insist as never 
before that the laity has a positive religious duty to read and to think 
and to question so that it may be prepared to understand and even to 
criticize what the clergy has to say. 


We must give our parish clergy time to read and think. 


New means must be found for stimulating the laity to think rigorously 
and religiously about the broadest problems of politics, art, literature, 
economics and the like. 


How long can our faith be isolated from the main currents of human 
thought without decaying into rote and superstition? On the other hand, 
how long can our culture remain vital if it continues to be severed from 
its historic roots in religion? 


The next decade... . may be of critical importance. Christianity may 
finally abandon all responsibility for culture, or it may rediscover the 
intellectual worship of God and cause a revolution in the generally held 


concepts of the meaning of history and of man’s relation to the universe. 


Here is an occasion for a new St. Augustine, a new St. Thomas, a new 
Calvin! Here is a moment for the ardent intellectual worship of God. 


Excerpts from 


PRESBYTERIANS AND THE INTELLECTUAL WORSHIP OF GOD 


By Lynn T. White (see page 5) 











Letters to the Editors 





Disparity ls Symbolized in Degree System 





Those Who Do, 
Those Who Don’t 


To Tue OUTLOOK: 


The article in a recent issue of THE 
OvuTLook (June 4) on the matter of D.D. 
degrees was most timely—but even so—it 
is late. The church as a whole should have 
done something about the problem years 
ago. The failure to answer the charges 
of influence, etc., can be put into three 
or four sentences: 

(1) Those who have the degree don’t 
want to question it. 

(2)' Those who don’t have the degree 
are afraid if they talk—they won’t get it. 

(3) Those seeking the Th.D. are content 
to get what they can. However, it is 
doubtful if the Th.D. will add to the 
minister’s preaching the gospel. It is a 
safe guess that the theses of the Th.Ds 
are never referred to or made use of after 
they are filed away. So, what is the value 
of additional study for this degree when 
most of the ministers have covered the 
ground in their studies? 

Other questions arise: Why are the 
colleges bound up to the general practice 
of granting perhaps one or two degrees 
per year? What standing rules do the 
Boards of Trustees have to abide by? 
It seems strange to many outsiders—and 
I am one of them—that a church college 
will insist that every church within a 
synod shall participate in campaigns, 
and then, when commencement time 
comes, honorary degrees are granted to 
men far away—or even to men of other 
denominations who have had no part 
in the support of the college. If the degree 
means anything, then, why not be fair? 
If it doesn’t mean anything—it should 
be abolished. The church as “the Body of 
Christ” should not only insist on the 
“parity of the ministry,” but practice it. 

Another matter: I have been in home 
mission work as superintendent, etc., for 
some years, and the home mission men 
are the forgotten men of our church on 
this problem. I have known only one 
home mission man who received a D.D. 
And I have heard the bitter criticism of 
these brethren—they definitely feel that 
they have been left out of the picture. 
Who is to blame for this? Frankly, I 
don’t know how it has come about, but 
any honor that breeds strife and envy 
should be prayed over and adjusted. 

If you quote any part of this—leave me 
out. Retirement is not far off for me—and 
it is too late to be involved in a contro- 
versy. . . . With best wishes, and God 
bless you. 

NAME. 


Doctors All 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


Regarding article on “Everybody a ‘Doc- 
tor’!” (OuTLooK, June 4), my thanks. A 
very interesting article, well handled, and 
a subject needing consideration. 

However, you might advise those of our 
brethren who are anxious for a D.D. that 
such can be purchased at most reasonable 
rates from any correspondence school af- 
fixing the term “Divinity” or “Theologi- 
cal” to its name. 

DALE H, RATLIFF. 
Miami, Fla. 


I am sure you will be very happy to 
learn that I have found the answer to 
the tremendous problem set forth in your 
article. . . The answer is suggested in 
column 1, page 7, 10th line from the bot- 
tom. 

Let’s confer on all our ministers the 
degree “Angel.” I am very proud of my- 
self for having found this unquestionably 
correct answer. 

CHARLES S. RAMSAY. 
Arlington, Tenn. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—A demurrer. After 
all, something must be left for the next 
life. 





Congratulations on the excellent job of 
reporting and editing you did on the mat- 
ter of ministers’ degrees. 

It is to be regretted that only 17%* 
replied to your questionnaire, as the ques- 
tion may be raised as to whether they 
represent a true cross section of our min- 
istry. It would be interesting to know 
how many of these possessed honorary 
degrees themselves. 

There is real discernment in your state- 
ment that there is nothing more impor- 
tant than relationships, and this is an 
area of bad relationships. Your sugges- 
tion at the close that a solution might lie 
in the direction of a compact for non- 
violent non-acceptance of honorary de- 
grees sounds good. 

After reading the article, I believe this 
is the best ground for hope. If some 
seminary class would enter such a com- 
pact, they might be followed by others, 
and eventually by the Inter-Seminary 
Movement. It is clear that if anything 
is ever done about this situation, leader- 
ship will have to be taken by some of the 
fine, deserving men who have honorary 
degrees, together with those who as young 
ministers might be potential candidates 
for them. 

Thanking you for this and the many 
fine features of your paper. . 

NAME. 


*The figures actually were 564 out of 
approximately 2,900, which, by all ex- 
perience with polls is amazingly high. 
Poll-takers would count this almost phe- 
nomenal.—Eds. 





. . . let’s continue to earn our degrees 
and deepen our study through education. 
The man after an advanced degree does 
not necessarily neglect pastoral study, 
but recognizes the increasing difficulty to 
do such work consistently in a profession 


that at the local level has become a task 
for a “jack of all trades.” 

T. Henry STAFFORD. 
Midland, Texas 


“In 3/4 Time” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

I agree entirely with Dr. Foreman’s 
article on “Praising God in 3/4 Time” 
(OuTLOoK, May 28). 

If we are to throw out all hymns in 
this tempo merely because they are 
adapted to being used as waltzes by one 
who desires to do so, then let us give at- 
tention to hymns written in 6/8 (march) 
time, which could be used as parade ac- 
companiment by any high school band 
in the country. 

The list of such hymns is imposing: 

“Majestic sweetness sits enthroned” 

“Angel voices ever singing” 

“Silent night” 

“It came upon the midnight clear” 

“Jesus, lover of my soul” 

“Thy life was given for me” 

“Jesus is tenderly calling today” 

“Jesus, keep me near the cross” 

“Sweet hour of prayer” 
and many others. 

And as for good old 4/4 time, I have 
heard Homer Rodeheaver lead “Brighten 
the Corner” and “If Your Heart Keeps 
Right” in such a way to to have teen- 
agers swaying and digging all over the 
hall. 

All this shows that the form of praise 
is of slight importance. 

By the way, our National Anthem is in 
3/4 (waltz) time. 

THEODORE W. GIBSON. 
Wise, Va. 


LaRoe’s “Church” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


This is my comment on the definition of 
a Presbyterian church in Wilbur LaRoe’s 
column (OUTLOOK, June 4). 

Since it is my belief that everything a 
person thinks, says or does should be done 
in love for God and our fellowman, I sin- 
cerely hope that this definition was given 
with love as the motivation. 

It should cause any sincere Christian 
to stop and examine himself to see if he 
might be guilty of such lukewarmness. 

Unfortunately, there are no _ perfect 
church organizations, nor perfect people 
(that I know of); consequently, that def- 
inition could have some truth in it. If 
the “shoe fits” and if we are sincere in 
our desire to follow Christ and be per- 
fected, we will be grateful for having our 
error pointed out to us and we will get 
busy and correct it in ourselves. If our 
response to criticism is with anger, we 
would do well to examine the sincerity of 
our profession of Christianity. 

Actually, criticism, if received in the 
right spirit, can be very constructive. 

MarrHa (Mrs. Jas. M.) LESLIE. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





Your gift, large or small, may 
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Open the doorway to 


LIVING * LEARNING * LEADING 
For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
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Defense Department 
Keeps “W” for Whiskey 


WasHIncTon, D.C. (RNs)—The “W 
for Whiskey” designation in the new 
phonetic alphabet being used by the 
Armed Forces “has no relation to the 
drink” and will not be changed despite 
protests from church groups, a Defense 
Department spokesman said here. 


A form letter has been issued by the 
Department to answer a heavy volume 
of protests from religious groups. In 
it the Department explains that to change 
a single word in the phonetic alphabet 
would mean reopening international ne- 
gotiations that took four years and re- 
printing “thousands” of military and 
civil aviation publications. 

The phonetic alphabet was worked out 
jointly by the U.S. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Canadian gov- 
ernment’s Department of Transportation. 

The objective was to find words that 
would be understood and pronounced 
most easily by pilots of all nations, the 
Defense Department said. Use of the 
alphabet has been extended to the Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard and Marines. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
ordered it used by civil aircraft in all 
plane-to-ground communications. 

The 168th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. re- 
cently authorized a prctest against the 
“W for Whiskey” designation. It voiced 
concern that ‘“W Company would be 
known as Whiskey Company,” and con- 
tended that use of the word “Whiskey” 
in the international alphabet “gives free 
publicity to a very harmful commodity.” 

In its form letter, the Defense Depart- 
ment assured church groups that there 
would never be a “Whiskey Company” 
because no regiment has 23 companies 
(W is the 23rd letter of the alphabet). 


Five Months’ Receipts 


Presbyterian, U. S., benevolences re- 
ported by Assembly agencies through 
May 31 for the year are as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), $130,- 
651; 30% of the year’s budget. 

Christian Education (Richmond), $102,- 
519; 19%. 


Church Extension (Atlanta), $264,081; 
18.86%. 


General Fund (Atlanta), $162,857; 
19.28%; Interchurch Agencies, $5,100; 


23.6%. 


World Missions (Nashville), $1,301,884; 
39.45%. 


UPs Vote for Union 


With 20 votes to spare beyond the re- 
quired 2/3 majority, the United Presby- 
terians have voted for union with the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. The vote 
taken in the Knoxville General Assembly 
was 189-64. 

Now the proposal goes to the presby- 
teries where ratification is much more 
simple than in some Presbyterian bodies. 
All that is needed in UP presbyteries is 
a simple majority of the total individual 
votes cast, with at least 2/3 of the presby- 
teries participating. Last year the vote 
in United Presbyterian presbyteries was 
almost 2-1 in favor of the three-way 
union when the U. S. church was in- 
cluded. 

When Robert W. Gibson, Monmouth 
College president and chairman of the 
UP negotiating committee on union, was 
elected Moderator of the Knoxville As- 
sembly, competent observers felt that this 
was a strong indication that union would 
be favored but whether by the required 


2/3 majority was not clear. 

If approved by the presbyteries, re- 
union will be realized in May, 1958, with 
the Assembly meeting in Pittsburgh. The 
plan for the two-way union is practically 
the same as that which included the 
Southern church except that congrega- 
tions will not be allowed to vote on the 
step—a recognized departure from Pres- 
byterian practice in the three-way plan 
which was a concession to oppenents in 
the Southern church. 

Dr. Gibson succeeded George A. Long, 
Pittsburgh. Named as vice-Moderator 
was Robert H. Mayo, New Castle, Pa., 
who was fraternal delegate to the U. S. 
Assembly at Montreat. 

Presbyterians, USA, recently approved 
the merger by unanimous vote in the 
Philadelphia Assembly. Ratification must 
be by 2/3 of the 256 presbyteries. Last 
year all presbyteries approved the union 
except one whose objection was not to 
union itself. 


NCC Debate Reaches Stalemate 


To.epo, O. (RNs)—A pronouncement 
on union membership as a condition of 
employment was tabled by the General 
Board of the National Council of 
Churches after the longest floor debate 
on a single issue in its history. 

The measure was referred back to the 
Division of Christian Life and Work, 
where it had originated, for further study 
and circulation to the council’s constitu- 
ent denominations. 

The nearly five hours of debate re- 
volved mainly around so-called ‘‘right- 
to-work” laws. 

The document declared that union 
membership as a condition of employ- 
ment should neither be required nor for- 
bidden by law. It held that management 
and labor should be free to settle such 
issues at the bargaining table without the 
restraint of “right-to-work” laws such 
as have been passed by 18 state legis- 
latures. 

In some of these states, clauses in 
union-management contracts requiring 
union membership as a continued basis 
of employment have been declared _ il- 
legal. 


Taft Offers Report 


Mayor Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, 


O., chairman of the Council’s church and 
economic life department, presented the 
proposed statement to the board. 

He said “right-to-work” laws consti- 
tute a live issue in many churches, and 
the General Board is as competent as any 
body in the country to pass on these and 
other moral questions involved in labor- 
management problems. 

Robert E. Wilson of Chicago, board 
chairman of the Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), said adoption of the statement by 
the board would do great harm to local 
and state councils of churches all over 
the country. 

Paying tribute to the 18 “courageous 
legislatures which voted to protect the 
little man,” he said endorsement of the 
statement would be ‘‘abandoning the little 
fellow who needs protection—the man 
who should have the right not to join a 
union if he so desires.” 

Noel Sargeant of New York, former 
executive secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, said the free- 
dom of an individual to join or not join 
a union is “a civil liberty.” 

“Civil liberty and religious liberty are 
intertwined,” he said, “and we jeopar- 
dize religious liberty as well if we jeop- 
ardize civil liberty.” - 








Others Speak 

Others who spoke against the board’s 
approval of the pronouncement were B. 
E. Hutchinson of Detroit, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council and a re- 
tired officer of the Chrysler Corporation; 
Richard A. Farnsworth of Houston, Tex., 
industrialist and National Council vice- 
president; and former Gov. Prentice 
Cooper of Tennessee. 

Tilford Dudley, assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO committee on political ed- 
ucation, said the majority of the legis- 
latures that adopted “right-to-work” 
laws are those of southern states. 


“Why do you think those southern 
states passed these laws?” he asked. “Be- 


cause they want to keep the unions weak 
and because they want to be able to tell 
northern industries to move to the South 
where they can pay less because unions 
are weak.” 

Mr. Dudley also charged that in the 
South organized groups known as White 
Citizens Councils are pressuring work- 
ers to withdraw from unions because the 
latter are racially integrated. 

Among those who spoke in favor of 
adopting the statement were Al White- 
house of Washington, D. C., director of 
the AFL-CIO industrial union depart- 
ment; Reuben Nelson of New York, gen- 
eral secretary of the American Baptist 
Convention; Peter Day of Milwaukee, 


The Inquiring Reporter Asks About the Assemblies 
Most Important Actions 


What action taken by the 1956 Assembly seems to you to be 
most important? 


U. S. COMMISSIONERS 

Pau. P. THrower, Pickens, S. C.— 
Approval of the eligibility of women for 
the eldership or diaconate. 

E. W. Woon, Ocean Springs, Miss.— 
Provision of $25,000 for the Presbyterian 
Foundation. Now is the time to get 
money and our church, like all others, 
needs it. It is plentiful, the cause is 
worthy. With this, a good man should 
be found and a lot of money can be 
raised for the Lord’s work. 

PirseR M. Lyons, 3d, Kingsport, 
Tenn.—I interpret the refusal of the 
Assembly to consider the race question 
this year a reaffirmation of the two pre- 
vious Assemblies’ position. This, coupled 
with the interest in arrangements for the 
1957 Assembly in Birmingham, seems 
to me to bid well for improved Christian 
relations. 

Wm. A. TroLan, Jr., Roanoke, Va. 
—Action taken concerning “integrega- 
tion-segregation”’ and our participation 
in the National Council of Churches. 
Answers to overtures about these were 
very important because of the principles 
involved. 

W. T. Curry, Seminole, Texas—Mak- 
ing the Presbyterian Foundation a regu- 
lar agency to receive proper publicity; 
secondly, creation of the permanent Com- 
mittee on Christianity and Health. 

C. F. McRar, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
—Adoption of the report of the ad in- 
terim committee on the Biblical study of 
the position of women in the church. 

H. RicHArD COPELAND, San Antonio, 
Texas—Allowing women the privilege 
of serving as elders and deacons. 

Joun H. Letru, Auburn, Ala.—Ap- 
proval of the methods of modern Biblical 
scholarship which was implicit in the 
adoption of several reports. 

E. B. McGukxin, Lynchburg, Va.— 
(1) The election of W. T. Thompson as 
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Moderator, bearing witness to the valued 
place upon his work as a teacher and a 
great Christian; (2) The action on mar- 
riage. Undebated and unchallenged, we 
made the mistake of eliminating any 
statement of the Christian ideal for 
marriage. The report is incomplete as 
it stands. 
USA COMMISSIONERS 

KENNETH R. Boyp, Westminster, 
Calif—(1) Approval of the Plan of 
Union with the United Presbyterian 
Church; (2) the stewardship advance; 
(3) election of a lay Moderator. 

Rosert M. PHENIX, Gillette, Wyo.— 
The Plan of Union action. 

Horace BATCHELOR, Mattoon, Ill.— 
Acceptance of the Plan of Union with the 
United Presbyterian Church and refer- 
ence to the presbyteries for their vote. 
The fact that all were able to accept the 
plan, including the name, was a fine dem- 
onstration of our earnest desire to con- 
summate such a union. 

JouHn T. Gren, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
The strong declaration for an inclusive, 
integrated Presbyterian church—a church 
free from discrimination of any kind 
based on race, color or nationality. 

J. W. Wrnperty, Jackson, Mich.— 
The Plan of Union. Other actions were 
developments of previously established 
policy. The “peace and unity” of the 
USA Church is highly significant in that 
it was obvious that fullest discussion of 
every important action was actively 
sought by the leadership of the church. 

Georce LitcH Knicut, Ridgewood, 
N. J.—The action on union with the 
United Presbyterian Church. I was glad 
that the USA Church could, in good 
faith, accept the new name. 

K. C. Markwoop, Washington, D. C. 
—Adoption of the Plan of Union with 
the United Presbyterian Church as pre- 
sented to the Assembly. 


editor of the Living Church; Mrs. James 
M. Dolbey, former acting Mayor of Cin- 
cinnati; and Mrs. William Sale Terrell 
of West Hartford, Conn., an official of 
United Church Women. 


Heed Pronouncements 
In other actions the NCC body: 


—Urged Christians to be guided by of- 
ficial pronouncements of their churches 
when they vote in the fall national elec- 
tions and to study these pronouncements 
in relation to domestic issues like race, 
religious freedom, the free exchange of 
ideas and others. 

—Welcomed eight Soviet churchmen to 
their meeting in the midst of a 12-day 
visit to this country. The Russians ex- 
pressed amazement that a church body 
could even discuss such questions as con- 
tained in the statement of guidance to 
Christian voters (see above). In their 
country, they said, “the government de- 
cides what path politics will take.” 

—Called upon American Christians to 
“get to work to assure the social, eco- 
nomic and moral development of the 
people of Africa” and to stop thinking of 
it merely as a bastion against Commu- 
nism. They said, “It is futile to awaken 
African aspirations unless the way is open 
for change and betterment.” 

—Advised member communions of the 
NCC against purchasing radio and tele- 
vision time for religious broadcasts. 


Associate Reformed Moderator 


Moderator of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian General Synod to preside 
next year is J. R. Young, Anderson, S.C., 
succeeding R. T. Nelson, Lake Wales, 
Fla. M. B. Grier, Gastonia, N.C., was 
the retiring Moderator at the recent ses- 
sion. 

Next year’s meeting will be held in 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Lutherans Admit Presbyterians 


COPENHAGEN (RNS)—The Ministry 
of Church Affairs issued a circular to 
bishops of the State Lutheran Church 
informing them that members of the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian) may be admitted 
to communion in Danish Lutheran 
churches, if the pastor agrees in each 
case. 

A royal decree preceded the Ministry’s 
action. Danish authorities recently con- 
cluded negotiations for such intercom- 
munion with church leaders in England, 
Scotland and Denmark. 


Churchwomen Get $10,000 


New York (rNs)—A grant of $10,- 
000 has been made by the Fund for the 
Republic to United Church Women for 
“educational work in race relations.” 

Mrs. T. O. Wedel of Washington, 
D.C., president of the church-women’s 
group, announced the gift at a meeting of 
its administrative committee. 

She said it would make possible a 
series of workshops for church women 
on civil rights and civil liberties. 
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Presbyterians and the 
INTELLECTUAL WORSHIP OF GOD 


An address delivered at the Philadelphia celebra- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the founding 
of the first American presbytery. 


By LYNN T. WHITE, Jr. 


HE SEVEN Presbyterian ministers 
who met in 1706 in Philadelphia un- 
der the leadership of Francis Makemie 
to form the first American presbytery 
were faced with an evangelical task far 
more difficult than most of us imagine. 
So much has been said about the Pil- 
grim Fathers, William Penn, the Cal- 
verts and the like that most people today 
believe that our colonial ancestors were, 
with the rarest exceptions, God-fearing 
folk and staunch churchmen. The con- 
trary was the case. The available evi- 
dence indicates that, with certain re- 
gional variations, church-going was a 
perfunctory, upper-class habit and that, 
taking the colonies as a whole, probably 
not more than five per cent of the popu- 
lation belonged to any church. 

Today we would not yet dare to call 
the United States a Christian nation; yet 
over half of our adult population has 
some church connection, and with each 
decade the proportion increases. During 
the quarter-millennium since it was or- 
ganized, the Presbyterian Church has 
played a large, and at times a critically 
important, part in this process of the 
gradual Christianization of America. 


Nominal Christians 


Of course when one talks about the 
steady growth of church membership, of 
church attendance and of benevolences, 
there are many people both inside and 
outside the churches who deny that this 
has much religious meaning. They in- 
sist that, even among the millions of 
nominal Christians, Christianity no long- 
er provides the view of history and des- 
tiny, of man and the world as it once did. 
“For many centuries,” they say, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity was identical with culture; nowa- 
days American Christianity is a con- 
glomeration of social clubs.” 

As an historian, let me assure you that 
not many American Christians, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic or Greek 
Catholic, would be happy if they could 
be transported back into one of the so- 
cieties such as Byzantium under Jus- 
tinian, France under St. Louis, Spain 
under Phillip II, Geneva under Calvin 
or England under Cromwell, where 
Christianity most completely permeated 
the forms of culture. In each of those 
ages we would find individuals, as we 


DR. WHITE has been president of Mills Col- 
lege, Oakland, Calif., since 1943. Earlier 
he was a professor at Princeton and Stanford. 
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do today, in whom we would recognize 
the mind of Christ. But we would be 
shocked and terrified by the cruelty, the 
callousness towards suffering, the oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich, and the gen- 
erally low level of personal morality. 
Every era has produced its saints, 
but there has never yet been a Chris- 
tian society. 

Indeed, if the touchstone of our faith 
is “to do justly, and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God,” then in 
ethics our 20th century—despite its hid- 
eous wars and massacres—has steadily 
approached the still-distant Christian 
ideal. In regard to our own country, I 
believe that it is beyond dispute that the 
clergy and the churches have been a 
major force—although not the only one 
—in the spread of compassion and the 
sensitizing of conscience. The statistics 
of the growth of the churches are not 
empty figures: they are an index of an 
improvement of personal relationships 
and morality which can be doubted only 
by those ignorant of the past. Although 
the forms of our society are largely secu- 
lar, its spirit is more Christian than was 
the spirit of many an age which professed 
to be more Christian. This is the real 
reason why we honor the seven men who 
organized that first presbytery in 1706, 
and with them all kindred souls. 


A Sturdy Anachronism? 


Yet when all this is said, isn’t there 
much justice in the charge that American 
Christianity today is no more than a 
sturdy anachronism? 

The Byzantine dome and the Gothic 
arch were engineering devices invented 
to glorify Christian shrines; but in our 
century the new architecture started out- 
side the sphere of religion and was 
highly developed before it began to in- 
fluence church building. 

In the past, artists and musicians have 
been largely occupied in producing things 
involved in the praise of God. Today 
they find few patrons among the clergy. 

For centuries all of the great philo- 
sophical systems were explicitly Chris- 
tian. Of what major American philoso- 
phv can this be said? 

And clearly, not many of the scientists 
and scholars who today are so magni- 
ficiently expanding our concepts of man 
and nature are religiously motivated in 
their endeavors, even though personally 
they may be church-goers. 


As for literature: where are our 
Dantes, Miltons or even our Bunyans? 
The only profoundly religious great 
American novel I can think of is Moby 
Dick, and Melville’s religion is of a pe- 
culiar sort. 

Clearly, while the Christian ethic may 
have made some progress in our society, 
the Christian religion has lost the initia- 
tive in matters of culture. The crucial 
question before us is this: since the 
minds of all of us are molded by the 
total culture in which we live, can even 
the ethical gains be held if the Christian 
religion continues its abdication as the 
major force in the formation of our cul- 
ture? 

It is exactly at this point, I believe, 
that our Presbyterian history and tradi- 
tion has its most significant message for 
our time. 

We Presbyterians are not a sect: we 
are a church. More exactly, we profess 
that we are a portion of that One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church which is 
descended historically from the first Pen- 
tecost. At a moment like this when we 
are celebrating a distinctively Presby- 
terian event, it is worth reminding our- 
selves and others that any priest of the 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lu- 
theran, Anglican or indeed of any church 
which cherishes the apostolic. tradition, 
may, if he is otherwise acceptable, join 
the Presbyterian clergy without reordina- 
tion. 


We are not merely Presbyterians: 
we are Catholics who share one faith, 
one hope and one history of grace with 
all other Catholic Christians. 


But within the sisterhood of the Catho- 
lic churches, there is diversity of tem- 
perament and emphasis. On an occasion 
like this it is our privilege and duty to 
ponder the distinctive elements of our 
particular tradition and to consider the 
special ways in which we may praise 
God. The Magi who came to Bethlehem 
each brought a different gift: what is our 
best Presbyterian offering? 

In reading Presbyterian history, it has 
sometimes seemed to me that we Presby- 
terians have chiefly prided ourselves on 
being stiff-necked, cantankerous, even 
downright pugnacious. We have relish- 
ed as a compliment the charge of an 
irate Tory that the American Revolution 
was won by “Congregationalists, Pres- 
bvterians and Smugglers.” We have 
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delighted in the recollection of the Pres- 
byterian elder who prayed, “Oh Lord, 
grant that I may always be right; for 
Thou knowest that I am a hard man to 
turn.” In Holland, in Scotland, in Ul- 
ster and in the New World, we have 
often been a thorn in the flesh of consti- 
tuted authority. And occasionally, when 
there seemed to be no better objects of 
our righteous wrath, we have enthusias- 
tically fought each other. This spirit 
has its religious value and practical im- 
portance. If the German churches, for 
example, had been less passive in mood, 
Hitler might not have got control of 
Germany. 


Distinctive Contribution 

But I would propose to you that at this 
particular juncture in the history of 
America, the part of our Presbyterian 
tradition which most needs stressing is 
its intellectualism. Some churches have 
chosen to praise God primarily with lit- 
urgy and sacrament, others with good 
works, others with the oblation of broken 
and contrite hearts. We Presbyterians 
value all of these, but historically we 
have felt called to worship largely 
through the careful and rigorous use of 
God’s greatest gift to us: the reason. 

In no other church has the intellec- 
tual worship of God been so greatly 
cultivated. 

The roots of this tendency may perhaps 
lie in the personality of John Calvin him- 
self. Educated first in the humanistic 
learning of the Renaissance, he then was 
trained as a lawyer, and became the 
greatest systematic theologian since St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Quite naturally, the 
Reformed faith as expounded by Calvin 
attracted men and women of similar 
mind. To an extent which probably 
would have distressed Calvin himself, 
the later Calvinists made the sermon the 
central act of worship, and the pulpit 
displaced the altar as the focus of their 
churches. In Holland and Scotland a 
vast movement was started to increase 
the literacy of the laity so that they would 
have sufficient education not only to read 
the Bible but also to follow and com- 
prehend the lengthy and intricate ser- 
mons of the Calvinist divines. It is no 
accident that communities of the Re- 
formed faith led the world in promoting 
popular schooling: this was a necessary 
by-product of Calvinist piety. 

If the laity had to be educated, it was 
even more important that the clergy be 
scholars of high ability. From the be- 
ginning, the Presbyterian Church (with 
rare lapses) has insisted that a bache- 
lor’s degree or its equivalent is necessary 
to ordination. In particular, we have 
put great store upon some familiarity 
with the Biblical tongues, Greek and He- 
brew. We have been convinced that 
while the Word of God is never to be 
identified with the words of Scripture, 
the pastor who is aiding his people in 
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their search for God’s will cannot depend 
on even the best of translations or the 
most lavish of commentaries: he must be 
able to explore for himself, upon occa- 
sion, the exacting philological problems 
of this Book of Books. Indeed, such 
learning is the best defence against the 
most insidious of heresies within Protes- 
tantism: the substitution of the worship 
of Scripture for the worship of God. 
On the Frontier 

On the rough-and-tumble American 
frontier this educational standard for the 
clergy was difficult to maintain, but 
Presbyterians clung to it as tenaciously 
as to any theological dogma. For ex- 
ample, in 1710 the new presbytery—only 
four years old—heard that among Welsh 
settlers in the mountains a certain David 
Evan, a layman, had begun to preach. 
The presbytery ruled that he had “done 
very ill” and commanded him to “lay 
aside all other business for a twelve 
month, and apply himself closely to learn- 
ing and study” under the direction of two 
members of the presbytery. Each year 
poor David Evan was examined by the 
presbytery as to his scholarly progress, 
but not until 1715 was he considered fit 
for ordination. 

Since the Connecticut Congregational- 
ists were almost indistinguishable from 
Presbyterians, many a Yale graduate 
joined the frontier presbyteries, and 
Princeton was founded specifically to 
recruit a Presbyterian clergy. Thanks 
largely to the Scotch-Irish settlement of 
the frontier, Presbyterianism seemed des- 
tined, after the Revolution, to become the 
dominant faith of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys. But when the dam of the 
Appalachians broke and a vast wave of 
migration swept into the West, it proved 
impossible to supply a sufficient number 
of educated clergy. 

Recognizing clearly what was at stake, 
the presbyteries nevertheless held to their 
educational standards and saw Metho- 
dists and Baptists, who suffered from no 
such inhibitions, establish themselves as 
the largest churches of American Protes- 
tantism. 

The struggle within our church over 
educational standards for ordination was 
intense, and it produced the Cumberland 
schism composed of devout Presbyterians 
who felt that the religious needs of the 
frontier simplv could not be met if the 
Presbyterian Church insisted, as people 
mockingly said, on “making men gentle- 
men before it made them ministers.” I 
know of no question on which the argu- 
ments were so evenly matched. I am 
thankful that Baptists, Methodists and 
the Cumberland clergy went their way 
saving souls. I am equally thankful 
that we Presbyterians did not permit 
ourselves to surrender our distinctive em- 
phasis on the intellectual worship of God. 

One result of maintenance of ordina- 
tion sfandards was that the relatively 
small number of Presbyterian ministers 


in the West were frequently the most 
highly educated men in their communi- 
ties, and almost invariably they started 
schools. Despite the fact that they were 
a minority, Presbyterians considerably 
outstripped the other religious groups in 
setting up colleges, many of which were 
never officially Presbyterian and several 
of which developed into state universi- 
ties. My own institution, Mills College, 
is a good illustration of this devotion to 
the things of the mind. Although it is 
non-denominational, it sprang from a 
seminary for girls organized in 1852 
under the leadership of the Rev. Dr. Syl- 
vester Woodbridge, who, three years 
earlier, had established the first Presby- 
terian church in California. And the 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus Mills, who eventually 
moved the school to Oakland and raised 
it to the collegiate level, was a member 
of the Presbytery of San Francisco. It 
is typical that Cyrus Mills was a grad- 
uate of Williams College and of Union 
Theological Seminary. It was his faith, 
and that of most of his fellow-Presby- 
terian ministers, that the’ cultivation of 
the mind is normally essential to the 
things of the spirit. They felt that sound 
religion must not be divorced from cul- 
ture. 

Pearl of Great Price 

This tradition, I ardently believe, is 
the Presbyterian pearl of great price. 
Its value might rightly be questioned 
during the age of the expanding frontier, 
but in the America of 1956 we are deal- 
ing with very different conditions. To- 
day a college degree of sorts is more 
common than simple literacy was in 1706. 
If our clergy are to meet the religious 
needs of the laity, they must be far bet- 
ter educated than ever. Moreover, we 
must insist as never before that the laity 
has a positive religious duty to read and 
to think and to question so that it may 
be prepared to understand and even to 
criticize what the clergy has to say. If 
we are to produce a religious culture, 
we must revive the Scottish tradition— 
never dead amohg us Presbyterians— 
of the “sermon taster,” the connoisseur 
of homilies, relishing their form and sub- 
stance, eager to pick flaws in them and to 
suggest topics for future exposition. 

If we are to be true to our Presbyterian 
history, if we are to foster the intellec- 
tual worship of God in the complex con- 
ditions of our time, we must do four 
very practical things. 

First, we must give increased support 
to our theological seminaries so that they 
can secure for their faculties not only 
devout scholars but scholars who can 
hold their own professionally with the 
best in the land. Moreover, our theo- 
logical faculties should not be so heavily 
burdened with teaching that no time is 
left for research; they should be creative 
scholars as well as transmitters of learn- 
ing. Money is needed to provide books 
for the libraries of our seminaries; for 
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we cannot afford to send out a naive 
clergy into a puzzling and puzzled world. 
And I believe that more scholarships are 
required for advanced theological stu- 
dents so that, at least for a year or so 
of their studies, they may not be under 
financial necessity to take jobs, even to 
assist in parishes. 

Second, we must give our parish clergy 
time to read and think. The so-called 
“institutional church” may be salutary 
in its effect on community life, but too 
often the running of it devours the pas- 
tor’s energies to the point where he is 
unprepared to lead his people in the 
intellectual worship of God. 


The Session of a parish is not ful- 
filling its duty if it permits such a 
situation to develop. 

Third, we must give, and spur others 
to give, more support to the independent 
liberal arts colleges which are trying in 
a variety of ways to maintain unity be- 
tween culture and religion. Not only 
are the clergy chiefly recruited from such 
campuses, but the laity graduating from 
them leaven the church and the world. 

And fourth, I believe that new means 
must be found for stimulating the laity 
to think rigorously and religiously about 
the broadest problems of politics, art, 
literature, economics and the like. Every 
time I pick up a copy of the Christian 
Science Monitor I am delighted by the 
level of intelligence which it shows on 
all save medical subjects. And now there 
are new forms of journalism. The pos- 
sibilities of religious television are only 
beginning to be explored. 


There Is Urgency 


There is urgency in these matters. 
Some three hundred years ago, about the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century, 
Christianity lost the initiative in the 
formation of our North Atlantic culture. 
In the ethical and humanitarian field it 
may have increased in influence, but even 
here the newer advances have often 
seemed essentially secular in inspiration. 
How long can our faith be isolated from 
the main currents of human thought 
without decaying into rote and super- 
stition? On the other hand, how long 
can our culture remain vital if it con- 
tinues to be severed from its historic 
roots in religion? 

The next decade, I believe, may be of 
critical importance. Christianity may 
finally abandon all responsibility for 
culture, or it may rediscover the intel- 
lectual worship of God and cause a revo- 
lution in the generally held concepts of 
the meaning of history and of man’s re- 
lation to the universe. 

The idea of progress (historically a 
by-preduct of Christian apocalyptic) is 
wearing thin. Progress was the secular 
faith of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries, but our Twentieth Century is 
questioning it. And now the Dead Sea 
Scrolls—the greatest single discovery in 
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the history of religious scholarship— 
have focused new attention on the whole 
problem of the Incarnation and the 
Christian interpretation of history. 

We must be grateful to Edmund Wil- 
son for his fascinating book on the sub- 
ject; but is he correct in thinking that 
the dramatic new evidence that Jesus 
was in every sense a Jewish small-town 
artisan, a man not only speaking the 
language but using the thought-forms of 
the people around him, destroys the dog- 
ma of the Incarnation? To listen to 
certain hasty denunciations of Mr. Wil- 
son, one wonders what proportion of the 
clergy really understands what the church 
means and has always meant by the doc- 
trine of the two natures of Christ united 
in a single Person. 

Is it news that Jesus was completely 
human? To Christians, the Incarnation 
has always been simultaneously the cen- 
tral fact of history and the central fact 
of immediate, personal, religious experi- 
ence. This is the paradox of our faith, 
and if we can restate it thoughtfully in 
terms meaningful to our age, it is a para- 
dox which can illumine for the Twentieth 
Century the nature of human destiny. 

A second event promises to make the 
next decade one to tax the intelligence 
of Christians. Although word of it is 
not yet widespread, what can only be 
called “life” has now been synthesized 
in a test-tube in the Virus Laboratory of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 
The tobacco mosaic virus was broken 
down into inert chemicals; then these 
chemicals were reconstituted into a virus 
which could infect the tobacco plant. 

Dr. Wendell Stanley, the Nobel Prize 
winner under whose direction these ex- 
periments have been conducted, is a re- 
ligious man. He tells me that he has con- 
sulted some of our leading theologians 
about the discovery, and that, far from 
being disturbed, they have welcomed the 
news. 

Indeed, how can we doubt that man 
is in every sense part of nature? This 
is another way of saying that we are no 
cosmic accident, and that our values are 
grounded in ultimate reality. 


But in the next few years we Chris- 
tians must think carefully and speak 
cautiously if we are to avoid another 
fruitless Darwinian controversy. 


Indeed, just as the Dead Sea Scrolls 
offer us an opportunity to seize the cul- 
tural initiative and to offer a reformu- 
lated Christian philosophy of history to 
replace the declining secular faith in 
progress, so the chemical synthesis of 
life offers us another priceless occasion. 
We must point out that just as the dogma 
of the Incarnation implies the flat denial 
of all Platonic-Cartesian dualisms of 
mind-body, time-eternity, spirit-matter, 
so scientific research has reached a point 
at which a materialistic interpretation of 
the universe is just as obsolete as a vital- 


istic interpretation. 

Here is an occasion for a new St. Au- 
gustine, a new St. Thomas, a new Cal- 
vin! Here is a moment for the ardent 
intellectual worship of God! 


Wilbur La Roe Says: 


The Arabs. Keep your eye on Nas- 
ser. He cleverly makes capital out of 
the longing of the Arab nations to obtain 
true nationality. A political opportunist, 
Nasser seeks to climb to fame on the crest 
of a turbulent wave which is agitated, not 
only by the passion of men for freedom, 
but by the Arab’s hatred of Israel and 
Britain. As friend of both Israel and 
Britain, we share in the enmity. Mean- 
while Russia, equally clever, and equally 
opportunist, sees in this turbulent situa- 
tion an opportunity to advance her own 
type of totalitarianism. It is this om- 
inous picture that makes Dulles appear 
sullen when Russia makes friendly ges- 
tures. 


The Leopard and His Spots. The 
change in Stalin’s status from dead saint 
to dead rascal and murderer may or may 
not indicate a change in basic Russian 
policy. Warns the New York Times, 
referring to Krushchev et al: “Their 
hands are also stained with blood... . 
Murder and blood are not repudiated. 
Kruschev lauds the use of these instru- 
ments by Lenin ‘against actual class ene- 
mies.’” Christians must be slow in as- 
suming that the “‘purge”’ of Stalin by men 
with blood still on their hands means 
and end of dictatorship, or an end to the 
murder of men who disagree with the 
dictators. 


Science Cannot Save. “Only in the 
measure in which science receives the 
direction of religion can it be saved from 
jeopardizing the future of mankind; only 
in the degree in which education is in- 
spired by spiritual ideals can it be res- 
cued from futility."—JoHn A. Mackay. 


Potential Power of the Church. If 
only we laymen would take the church 
seriously we would find that it has the 
power to convert sinful humans into 
saints; to replace despair with hope; to 
give our youth a right direction; to build 
homes where there is no divorce and 
where love reigns; to build honesty and 
integrity into business and government; 
to establish order and understanding 
among the nations. Are these goals not 
worth praying for and sacrificing for? 


Use of Our Abundance. “If we 
had the courage, if we had the good 
sense, to use the great abundance we 
have been blessed with, to fight positively 
in the struggle against poverty and hun- 
ger in the world, we could launch a moral 
force with greater power than all the 
H-bombs in our stockpile. . . .-—-WALTER 
REUTHER. 
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EDITORIAL 


Assembly Evaluation 


Now to point up some of the actions 
of the recent Presbyterian U. S., and 
USA General Assemblies—with a few 
bits of background information. 


U. S. at Montreat. The Southern 
Assembly was one of the least interesting 
in many years. With few exceptions, its 
actions were unanimous and without dis- 
cussion. Although most of the steps 
taken were progressive in character it is 
unfortunate that some of the decisions 
were not debated—or discussed—so as 
to bring out the issues involved. 

For instance, the report on Marriage. 
Divorce and Re-Marriage has far-reach- 
ing implications, but this was not dis- 
cussed beyond the chairman’s brief pre- 
sentation. With affirmative action re- 
quired by 3/4 of the presbyteries, dis- 
cussion is sure to come, but it is unfor- 
tunate that the primary issues were not 
faced at the Assembly. 

The debate on the status of women 
took up more than an hour but few indi- 
cated that they had prepared themselves 
for the discussion. With this question 
before the presbyteries, requiring majori- 
ty approval, it would have been of great 
help to have the major objections well 
discussed. 

For another illustration, see the pro- 
gram for celebrating the church’s cen- 
tennial in 1961. The small print in the 
Blue Book was voted by covering recom- 
mendation but it was not even described 
at the time (it was Recommendation No. 
15). Such a program deserves the full- 
est possible discussion—if participation 
is to be expected. 

The tone and achievements of the As- 
sembly, however, were on the positive 
and constructive side. Important studies 
were authorized: on facilitating pastoral 
changes, membership in the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund, mass communications, 
and the structure and relationship of the 
agencies with particular reference to 
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Women’s Work. An approach was au- 
thorized toward a joint Presbyterian 
Book of Common Worship (with United 
and USA Presbyterians). The Histori- 
cal Foundation is urged to provide up- 
to-date reproduction equipment so as to 
share its resources as widely as possible. 
The Presbyterian Foundation is finally 
to be set in operation so as to*encourage 
bequests and other gifts to the church’s 
agencies. And a permanent committee 
on Christianity and Health is to be 
erected. 

In reviewing the Assembly, some re- 
grets are inevitable. One of these is 
that specific attention was not given to 
preparation of the amendments needed 
in the vote on ordaining women. While 
it will be important to support the 
amendments as they are now submitted 
to the presbyteries, it is unfortunate that 
this detailed involvement could not have 
been carefully studied in advance. Some 
incongruities will be inevitable and this 
may inject humor where a serious con- 
sideration should prevail (indeed, one 
commissioner later confessed that it was 
all he could do to refrain from rising 
in the Assembly to protest the tone of 
much of the debate on the status of 
women). There is this good possibility 
—that with the Book of Church Order 
in process of rewriting, any inconsisten- 
cies in these amendments can be adjusted 
by the committee. 

Another regret is that the Assembly 
did not insist that Montreat (its own 
home) should treat every commissioner 
like every other one. Progress in the 
entertainment of Negro commissioners 
through the years is gratifying but the 
Assembly itself has declared that there 
must be no discrimination among its 
members. When it was discovered (by the 
second day) that Negro commissioners 
had been carefully placed together and 
none in the Assembly Inn, it was ap- 
parent that this was not a result of 
chance. If accommodations were ade- 
quate and the situation is better than it 
once was we can be grateful but not 
satisfied. In order to understand the 
problem, let a white commissioner ima- 
gine himself to be in the place of the 
Negro; let him think how he would feel 
if he did not have the same freedom that 
others have—-and let him imagine how 
he would feel if he, a member of the 
General Assembly, were segregated to a 
Negro motel in Birmingham next year. 
If the Assembly cannot require that its 
own members shall be treated with dig- 
nity and without discrimination, and 
meet only where this will be done, then 
we have no business passing any resolu- 
tions in the field of race relations. 

Newspaper reports of the final ses- 
sion, and particularly the headlines, fail- 
ed to give readers an understandable ac- 
count of what actually happened. It was 
not made clear that the commissioners 
were simply not disposed to take up the 


race issue just before adjournment; so 
they tabled consideration of a motion 
that would have involved an extended 
debate. In other actions where previous 
expressions on segregation were chal- 
lenged by some presbyteries, the Assem- 
bly stood firm. 

It is to be regretted that the under- 
standable desire of standing committees 
to present a unanimous report should re- 
sult in unfortunate compromises and 
troublesome involvement for other people. 
This was the case with Inter-church 
Relations. There was a threat (implied 
or overt) of a minority report on the 
moss-covered charges against the Na- 
tional and World Councils of Churches. 
For many years now it has been easy for 
the Assembly to go on record against 
these well-worn and often ridiculous 
claims; it would have been easy this year 
if the committee majority (about 27-9) 
had simply stood its ground. Since it 
didn’t, and acceded to the plan of having 
a study made of these charges, the -per- 
manent committee will have a time-con- 
suming problem on its hands and the 
next Assembly may find itself with a 
minority report on the same basis as 
would have been the case this year. 

It was interesting to note that the 
Assembly has no concern to perpetuate 
board or agency membership longer than 
specified terms. In every case it stood 
by its Nominating Committee and let 
the rule of tenure apply. 

USA—Philadelphia. With nearly 
twice as many commissioners and far 
more complex responsibilities, the USA 
Assembly is more compactly organized 
and streamlined than the U.S. (Every 
commissioner, for instance, cannot be on 
a standing committee.) However, dis- 
cussion of important issues is free and 
adequate even in so large a place as a 
convention hall. 

In case you missed some of these ac- 
tions in earlier accounts, see them here: 

A Christian Faith and Health study is 
in progress. The Christian Education 
Board is conducting these important 
studies: Religion and Public Educa- 
tion, The Home and Christian Teaching; 
An Adequate Ministry for the Presby- 
terian Church, USA. Further, a church 
officer training program of considerable 
scope and importance is in progress. 

The Council on Theological Educa- 
tion is projecting comprehensive plans 
in studying standards and curriculum, 
publishing scholarly monographs, en- 
couraging Negro candidates, and plan- 
ning a conference for all nine seminary 
faculties next June. 

Sixty-five presbyteries have reported 
progress in “operation desegregation” 
and inquiries to the others are being fol- 
lowed up. Hardest-hitting words in this 
area were spoken by Paul Calvin Payne 
who said, “The effective thing we can 
do to speed race decency in (the South) 
is to begin practicing it in the North.” 
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SUNDAY PIANO 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“I will sing praises unto my God while 
I have any being.”—Psalm 146:2. 


NCE upon a time there was a piano 

which seemed to be doing all right. 
Six days, nearly seven days a week it 
just sat there looking its part. Sunday 
morning it was dusted off, but it was not 
used, because there was an organ and 
everybody thought the piano was not 
quite dignified enough for Sunday morn- 
ing worship. Sunday night, though, it 
was played. Never very loud because 
the congregation was small and the street 
was quiet. Never very much, for the 
congregation had an aversion to third 
stanzas. There would be interludes and 
an offertory melody, played decorously 
in the middle of the keyboard. So the 
piano did all it was called on to do, and 
nothing seemed to be wrong with it. 





The Social Education and Action report 
appeared in these columns in full. 

National Mission salaries are under 
review with the prospect of substantial 
improvement plus provision for car ex- 
penses. 

Some concern about the proposed name 
of the church resulting from a United 
and USA Presbyterian merger was not 
allowed to hinder the will to Presbyterian 
union. It is hardly fair to suggest, as 
The Christian Century did, that this was 
done because the new name was consid- 
ered to be temporary anyway. As Glenn 
Moore told the U. S. Assembly, commis- 
sioners responded to the challenge to con- 
centrate on what was really the impor- 
tant point at issue—and they did. 

With presbyteries having voted 205-35 
in favor of ordaining women as minis- 
ters, there was no further discussion 
needed. 

Typical of the way in which the USA 
Church takes more than its share of joint 
responsibilities is the fact that of $55,101 
presently contributed to restore the Cal- 
vin Auditorium in Geneva, more than 
$47,000 has come from the USA church. 
A total of $125,000 is being sought. (One 
Presbyterian, U. S., gift amounted to 
$5,000.) 

One of the most amazing and encour- 
aging trends in the church is in the stew- 
ardship program where the self-alloca- 
tion plan (to be reported here more fully 
soon) has been instrumental in bringing 
about a steady advance in giving. More 
and more churches are taking this chal- 
lenge seriously and moving up to a high- 
er level which they choose for themselves. 

The tone of the celebration of the 
250th anniversary of the founding of the 
first American presbytery was inspiring. 
The special programs were, almost with- 
out exception, of a high order and the 
work done in re-emphasizing the history 
of the church will be of lasting value. 
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But then came the revival. The pastor 
imported a preacher from Indiana and 
a pianist from Louisiana, and they had 
a meeting every night. The pianist con- 
sidered that since the piano had 88 keys 
he might as well use them all, and he 
played all up and down and in between. 
No pianissimo either; fortissimo prestis- 
simo. No omitting the third stanza. 
After a week of this the piano just gave 
up. It would have sunk through the 
floor if the church hadn’t been solid. But 
it got out of tune and some of the notes 
stuck and it showed signs of what in 
people would be called a nervous break- 
down. 


HICH things are a parable. The 

Sunday piano illustrates very 
nicely just why revivals are needed. 
There are plenty of Sunday Christians 
in our churches; let us admit that we 
are among them. We seem to be doing all 
right, why do we need to be tuned? We 
do all we are called on to do. We give 
a decorous and unexciting “witness” 
once a week, in the form of attending one 
service on Sunday. We give forth from 
the middle of our keyboards, we go along 
with whatever is usual and conventional, 
we abhor variations, we are restrained 
and correct and uninspired. Then comes 
some unusual strain or crisis; our whole 
set of keys is tested, we are plunged into 
a situation where we have to “give out” 
every day and not only Sunday . . . and 
then we do give out. We can’t conceal 
the fact that we need tuning. We can 
give God the minimum of effort required 
for a few familiar notes of praise, but 
when we have to lead others in something 
beyond the usual and above the average, 
we turn out not to have what it takes. 
In short, we can be Christian on Sunday 
for a little while, in ways that are re- 
spectable and unstraining; but being 
Christian under strain, seven days a 
week, with everything we’ve got... 
that’s different. It’s too much for most 
of us. 


We don’t need reviving, retuning, to 
repeat a short creed we haven’t thought 
much about; it calls for much more effort 
to examine our beliefs and to add new 
ones. We don’t need revival if all we 
have to do is to believe with one or two 
octaves of our mind. We do need reviv- 
ing if our beliefs are going to run the 
whole gamut of our personality-key- 
board. We don’t need revival if our 
beliefs are familiar, never challenged; 
we do need it if we are to be shocked out 
of our familiar tunes. 

We don’t need revival to keep up the 
uncostly hour-a-week spent under a 
church roof. We do need revival if our 
witness is going to get out from the 
churchyard into the places where we live 
and work. We don’t need revival—we 
can keep on in our pianissimo fashion— 
if our witness is going to reach no further 
than the little collection of saints in our 
church; but only if our witness is going 
to be heard amongst the bypassing sin- 
ners. We don’t need revival if nobody 
pays any attention to us. But if we are 
going to attract people and lead them we 
shall need returning. 


LL THIS does not mean that what 

God wants of us is just louder noise. 
That Sunday piano was undoubtedly 
worse off after its week of unaccustomed 
chromatic hallelujahs than it was before. 
But a well-tutored ear could no doubt 
have noticed some deficiencies even in 
those quiet evening hymns. All the vis- 
iting pianist did was to make perfectly 
obvious to everybody what probably very 
few people had noticed before. The dif- 
ference between the witness we ought to 
be giving and the witness we are giving 
is not merely the difference between 
loud-speaker and no loud-speaker. Trivia 
and tripe are the same over a P.A. system 
as when murmured in a Sunday school 
class. 


Maybe if we were all called on to say, 
loud and clear, just what we believe and 
what we really intend to do about what 
we believe, once in a while, it would 
show, even to us Sunday Christians, how 
feeble and off-key we are, and how ur- 
gently we need the Master Tuner. 
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Established in 1842 


A four-year liberal arts program 
leading to the A.B. degree. 
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Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 
Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 
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Peace (College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 














PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educauvunal Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association Colleges and Secondary 
Schools... Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A.A. and A.S. degrees. Graduate trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. One 
year and two year business courses. 
Preparatory department with llth, and 
12 grades. Veterans. Moderate charges. 
Scholarships. Self-help. Summer School 
begins June 9, 1956 
THE REGISTRAR 


Maxton, North Carolina 
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A hundred years of educating women In the 
+++ full accreditation . 


EDWIN R. WALKE 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Centennial Year 


. Presbyterian Church affiliation. 


liberal arts... A.B. and B.S. degrees 


R. President 








This is an eventful experience in the history 
ship, $500 will go to the student and $400 to tl 


Basis of the awards: 
tive Christian living and service to the church 
church worker. 


these splendid awards. 
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At Montreat College —tTen $900 Scholarships 


Each scholarship is renewable yearly for a total of $2,000 to the student. 
Character, need, ability, high school record, promise of effec- 


Ministers and others are earnestly invited to help us find worthy young women for 


George A. Anderson, Vice-President, Montreat College, Montreat, N. C. 


of Montreat College. Of each scholar- 


1e college. 


as a church musician, church secretary, 








SAFE . GENEROUS . ASSURED 


An Income for You — an Outgo of Christianity 


This free booklet on Church Extension Annuities tells 


how. Briefly, your gift to the Board purchases 


annuity for you which pays you an income for life—be- 
ginning now. To protect your investment, the full amount 


is held by the Board through your lifetime ; and, 


on your age, you may receive up to 7% per year—regard- 


less of prevailing business conditions, 
semi-annually. 
others to Christ. See how people with small 
incomes may enjoy this plan. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Payments 


“Facing the Future with Your Money 


for CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH” 


Later, your gift lives after you bringing 


a regular 


depending 
are made 


or large 





G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 


BOARD of CHURCH EXTENSION , 


341-B—Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
10 


Dept. B-1, Atlanta, Ga. 


Synods of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., are scheduled to meet as follows: 
Tennessee, Na-Co-Me near Centerville, 

Tuesday, June 12, 7:30 p.m. 

Missouri, Missouri Valley College, Mar- 

shall, Monday, June 18, 5:30 p.m. 
Florida, Peace Memorial, Clearwater, 

Tuesday, June 19, 2:30 p.m. 

West Virginia, Bream church, Charleston, 

Monday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 
Mississippi, lst church, Jackson, and Bel- 

haven College, Tuesday, June 26, 7:30 


p.m. 

Alabama, Central church, 
day, June 26, 7:30 p.m. 
Appalachia, Lookout Mountain church, 

Tuesday, June 26, 11:00 a.m. 

Arkansas, Eldorado ist church, Tuesday, 
June 26, 2:00 p.m. 

Kentucky, Centre College and 1st church, 
Danville, Wednesday, July 11, 8:00 a.m. 
(Daylight time) 

Louisiana, 1st church, Ruston, Tuesday, 
July 17, 2:30 p.m. 

North Carolina, Flora Macdonald, Red 
Springs, Tuesday, July 17, 2:30 p.m. 
Oklahoma, Southminster, Oklahoma City, 

Tuesday, July 17, 2:30 p.m. 

Texas, lst church, Dallas, Tuesday, July 
17, 8:00 p.m. 

Virginia, Massanetta Springs, 
July 17, 11:00 a.m. 

South Carolina, Eastminster, Columbia, 
Tuesday, July 24, 10:00 a.m. 

Georgia, Montreat, N. C., Tuesday, Sept. 
11, 3:00 p.m. 


Bonnell Defends Graham 
In New York Crusade 


New YorkK (RNS)—John Sutherland 
Bonnell, minister of Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian church here, said that Billy 
Graham’s forthcoming crusade in New 
York City would inspire and reactivate 
“thousands of church members” and win 
people “who never darken the doors of 
churches.” 

Mr. Graham is scheduled to start an 
eight-week mission in May, 1957, at the 
invitation of the Protestant Council of 
the City of New York. Dr. Bonnell is 
a member of the council’s executive com- 
mittee. 

Citing the “need for a new evangelical 
passion in our midst,’’ Dr. Bonnell de- 
scribed Mr. Graham as a “man raised 
up and equipped of God to bring the 
Gospel of Christ to this bewildered, frus- 
trated and lost generation.” 

“Nowhere is Mr. Graham’s message 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Nation Needs Dual System of Education 


CHURCH COLLEGES 


STATE SCHOOLS 





One of the great strengths of America has been 
its dual system of controls in education. 


The churches first lighted the lamps of learning in 
this country, as churchmen also lighted the torches 
of liberty. Until 1947, more than half of the college 
students were in church-related and private institu- 
tions. Now the pendulum has swung the other way; 
56 per cent of the students are in tax-supported 
institutions. 


Population Trend 


More and more young people are going to college. 
With one-third of our youth on the campuses, the 
total enrollment is 274 millions. At present popula- 
tion growth rates, college enrollment will reach 
nearly three millions by 1960 and total more than 
four millions in 1970. It may go higher. 


The public schools have been going through crises 
imposed by this growth—teacher shortages, too few 
buildings, too little money. Now the crisis is mov- 
ing toward the colleges, including our own. 


Privately financed colleges, including our church 
institutions, have freedoms not enjoyed by public 
institutions—freedom to include religion in the cur- 
riculum, freedom to select students more carefully, 
freedom to discuss all forces which bear upon civili- 
zation. These freedoms constitute important safe- 
guards for all education. 


Points to Crisis 


Presbyterian colleges desire to remain small (under 
1,000) in order that campus environment may be 
controlled and that instruction may be more per- 
sonal. But most of our colleges would be more 
efficient in operation if they were larger than they 
are now. They need more Presbyterian students. 


Above all, our Presbyterian colleges must have more 
buildings, more teachers, better pay for teachers, 
more scholarships, bigger endowments, and more 
giving by local churches. 


It has been well said, “Quality education is the only kind with which the Church should 
be associated.” Better support is the price of such education. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 


Box 1176 Richmond 9, Va. 
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 : n ideal way to perpetuate one’s Christian 
influence, or the memory of a loved one, is to 


establish a permanent fund on the books of the 
Board of World Missions. 


Interest from such a fund goes annually to the 
support of Foreign Missions — a perennial contri- 
bution in your name or in that of your loved one. 


Permanent funds may be started with a small 
amount and additional deposits made from time to 
time as convenient. 


Your Board of World Missions, its officers and 
employees, pledge themselves to strive earnestly to 
meet the responsibility of making your gift accom- 
plish the utmost for His Kingdom around the world. 


For full particulars regarding Memorials, write 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 





“To Forergu Missions a Share” 


RoOaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 








more sorely needed than in New York 
City,” he said. 

Dr. Bonnell said that the limited gains 
in Presbyterian membership in the city 
during the last year was evidence of “our 
need of a spiritual awakening.” 

He cited a report recently released by 
the New York Presbytery which showed 
that while Presbyterian membership here 
totals 30,543, there was a net gain of only 
52 members in the year. Twenty-two of 
the 64 churches in the presbytery had lost 
members, he said, while only 38 had in- 
creased their congregations. Member- 
ship in four churches remained un- 
changed, Dr. Bonnell added. 

The clergyman deplored the “frankly 
expressed hostility or critical coldness 
on the part of some Christians” toward 
Mr. Graham’s crusade. 

He took issue with those who accused 
the evangelist of seeking publicity in his 
use of radio and TV. 

“Some people would like to commit 
these instruments to the Devil,” Dr. 
Bonnell said, “but if a servant of God 
uses them, he is subject to severe criti- 
cism.” 

Dr. Bonnell said that “when religious 
enthusiasm appears, in each instance 
major opposition does not come from the 
world outside the churches but from 
church people.” 

The two chief criticisms of Mr. Gra- 
ham, the minister said, were his asserted 
disregard of social emphasis and his 
fundamentalist theology. 

In answer to these criticisms, Dr. Bon- 
nell said genuine religious revival “in- 
variably results in social advance be- 
cause of newly-kindled moral enthu- 
siasm.” And, he added, there is a place 
in the church for both liberal and fun- 
damentalist emphases “if they are both 
inspired by Christian understanding and 
goodwill.” 


Time Capsule Buried 


ATLantic City, N. J. (RNs)—Mem- 
bers of First Presbyterian church plan 
to bury a hermetically sealed “time cap- 
sule” in a corner of the churchyard here 
as part of the church’s 100th anniversary 
celebration. 

The cylinder will contain a “Message 
to the Future” in the form of tape record- 
ings expressing greetings from the con- 
gregation to their great-great-grandchil- 
dren. 

It also will contain recordings of a 
typical 1956 church service including 
sermon, singing and organ music; Bibles, 
photographs, centennial programs and 
speeches, and a list of present church 
members. 

The capsule will be covered by a foot- 
thick layer of cement. Church officers 
plan to sink into this cement a plaque 
describing what lies underneath and di- 
recting that it be opened “at the Second 
Centennial, May, 2056 A.D. 
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Jesus Is the Son of God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for July 8, 1956 
Hebrews 1:1-3; 2:1-4; 6:1-3 


We have this week the first of three 
lessons taken from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The author of this epistle is unknown. 
The title given in the kyjv, “The Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews,” is 
not a part of inspired Scripture and has 
no basis in fact. Whoever the author 
was, scholars are agreed that it could not 
have been Paul. 

It has been generally assumed from 
early times that the epistle was written 
to Jewish Christians, tempted to return 
to the faith which once had sheltered 
them. Actually we do not know to whom 
the epistle was written. As Roy L. Smith 
has pointed out, however, “a reading of 
the letter will show that they were tempt- 
ed to lose their zeal and to drift away 
from the faith (2:1). They needed en- 
couragement so that they could endure 
(10:36) and persevere (12:1) as they 
faced persecution and hardship.” (The 
International Lesson Annual) 

In one form or another this is a temp- 
tation which comes to every generation 
of Christians. In Communist countries, 
in Mohammedan lands, in some nations 
where Roman Catholicism is the dom- 
inant religion (Spain and Colombia, for 
example) Christians are subject to va- 
rious discriminations. In the United 
States the temptation has other grounds. 

“The very culture in which we live is 
built on the assumption that God is not 
relevant, if indeed he exists at all. Moral 
laxity is commonplace and sin has become 
half-respectable with wide usage. The 
uncertainty of a skeptical age has weak- 
ened the convictions of many church 
people.” (J. Harry Cotton in the Inter- 
preter’s Bible) 

The writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews would remind all whose zeal is 
flagging that God has spoken to us 
through his Son. Many of our contem- 
poraries believe that we must seek for 
the answers to all of life’s problems 
through science, and there can be no 
doubt but that the scientific method is 
valid and important. But it does not 
bring the answer to man’s final needs— 
his need to understand the meaning of 
life or to escape the finality of death. 


I. God Has Spoken 


In the opening paragraph of the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews there are three facts 
stated. 

1. The Fact of a Divine Revelation. 
The silence had been broken. God “has 
spoken” to man. This is one of the 
fundamental truths of our religion. If 
we believed that the Bible is only a 
record of man’s aspirations and of his 
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speculations regarding God our hopes 
would be very precarious. But we are 
convinced that God spoke to our fore- 
fathers and that he has also spoken to 
us. The writer to the Hebrews takes this 
for granted. His emphasis is on 

2. The Incompleteness of the Early 
Revelation. According to the rsv “God 
spoke of old to our fathers by the prophets 
in many and various ways”; or as Good- 
speed translates, “It was little by little 
and in different ways that God spoke 
in old times to our forefathers through 
the prophets.” These expressions are not 
used to describe the picturesque nature of 
the Hebrew revelation, but to point out 
that it is inferior to the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. There were many 
speakers, each making his own contri- 
bution to the unfolding of the divine 
will. No one writer gives us the entire 
truth. Each gives us only a portion and 
that portion is often conditioned by its 
own times; not the complete truth, but 
only that partial truth for which man- 
kind was then ready, a signpost pointing 
in the right direction. Moses, for ex- 
ample, allowed divorce because of the 
hardness of men’s hearts, though it did 
not express the divine ideal. Amos em- 
phasized the divine justice, Hosea the 
divine love, Isaiah the divine holiness. 
Not only was the revelation fragmentary, 
but the method by which it came was 
unequal and varied. At one time the 
word came in direct precept, at another 
time in typical ordinance, sometimes in 
a dream, sometimes obscured by its outer 
covering. The word thus given “in many 
and varied ways” was God’s word but it 
lacked unity, homogeneity, clarity and 
completeness. 

3. The Completeness of the Final Rev- 
elation. “In many and various ways God 
spoke of old to our fathers by the proph- 
ets, but in these last days he has spoken 
to us by a Son.” ‘There are three con- 
trasts. The first revelation was frag- 
mentary and piecemeal; the second was 
final and complete. The first was deliv- 
ered by a variety of methods, some more 
adequate than others, the second came 
through the person of Jesus Christ. The 
first came through human agents who 
could not perfectly mirror the divine 
perfections, the second came through one 
standing in such relation to God that he 
can bring a revelation which is perfect 
and final. 

To emphasize Christ’s fitness to bring 
us the final and perfect revelation of the 
Father, the author proceeds to make six 
mighty assertions which in the case of 
any other than Jesus would strike us as 


the height of absurdity. 

First, he is the heir of all things. In 
other words, all things exist for him and 
will finally be summed up in him. All 
history moves toward him as its end (cf. 
Ephesians 1:9-10). Or, to put it in 
other terms, the love of God manifest in 
Christ will finally be supreme through 
all the universe. 

Second, he is the creator of the world. 
As James Denny has written: 

“The mediation of creation through 
Christ is a legitimate way of putting the 
conviction that in the last resort and in 
spite of appearance the world in which 


we live is a Christian world; our ally, not 
our adversary.” 


Or, in other words, the love of God 
manifest in Christ is back of the crea- 
tion of the world—the source from which 
it has come as well as the goal toward 
which it moves. 

Third, he is the light of the world. As 
the Rsv renders it, ‘He reflects the glory 
of God and bears the very stamp of his 
nature.” It was put more simply by 
Jesus when he said, ‘““He who has seen 
me has seen the Father.” God is like 
Jesus. 

Fourth, Jesus is the sustainer of the 
world, upholding all things by the word 
of his power. This verse claims for the 
Son the functions of providence. “Human 
history is not in the grip of fate, but 
in the hands of him who was pierced for 
us on Calvary.” 

Fifth, Jesus is the redeemer of the 
world. Purification of sins refers to 
Christ’s redemptive work, which is to 
be the main theme of the Book. “Since the 
object of the divine revelation is fellow- 
ship between God and men, it must cul- 
minate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets 
would do” (Moffatt) ; and we might add 
as no statesman, philosopher, psychclo- 
gist or scientist can do. 

Sixth, Jesus is the ruler of the world. 
“When he made purification of sins (he) 
sat down on the right hand of Majesty 
on high.” The revelation is not only 
in words but also in acts, in love, in 
redemption, in opening heaven to believ- 
ers; and not only in acts which have been 
performed, but in those which continue 
to be performed. The Savior whom we 
worship is not a mere memory; he is a 
living helper, a present reality. 

ll. Pay Closer Attention, Heb. 2:1-4 

In Hebrews 2:1-4 we have the first of 
numerous exhortations which the author 
introduces at intervals, relieving his ar- 
gument and applying it. God has spoken 
to us through his Son—“therefore we 
must pay the closer attention to what we 
have heard, lest we drift away from it.” 

This last phrase is a very suggestive 
one. It presents the picture of a man 
who not through any positive action of 
his own but simply through carelessness 
and neglect allows himself to be carried 
away from the only safe landing place 
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by the current of a stream. Let us re- 
member that the warning was addressed 
to Christians. The fate against which 
the author warns them has befallen nu- 
merous Christians from that day to this. 
They have not intended to depart from 
Christ. They have simply drifted away, 
borne almost imperceptibly at first by the 
current of their times, the popular cur- 
rent of thought, feeling or action which, 
if not resisted, will carry one farther 
and farther away from his Lord. How 
many we have known who have thus 
drifted away. How many there are on 
the rolls of every one of our churches. 
Some carried down the stream so far it 
may be that they are lost forever. Others 
who have only begun to drift. Some who 
are not even aware that they are drifting, 
for one does not have to turn away from 
Christ to drift. He will inevitably be 
borne down the stream if he does not hold 
fast to Christ, if he does not give re- 
peated attention to the things which he 
has heard, if he does not continue to cul- 
tivate his religious life. 

The author gives three reasons why 
his readers should pay “closer attention” 
to the things which they have heard. 
First, “it was declared at first by the 
Lord.” “God himself spoke through the 
historic Jesus, his words, his deeds, his 
life, his death, and his resurrection. In 
Jesus we hear the authentic accents of 
God himself.” How can we fail to listen 
if we believe this to be true? 

Second, they are well attested by both 
God and man: 

“It was attested to us by those who 
heard him, while God also bore witness by 
signs and wonders and various miracles 
and by gifts of the Holy Spirit.” 

If this was true in the Apostles’ days 
how much more in our own, after two 
thousand years of Christian history. No 
book has been so carefully scrutinized as 
the Bible. We have here the teaching 
of our Master confirmed in the experience 
of men for almost two thousand years. 
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For many, the most important signs and 
wonders are the signs and wonders of 
lives transformed by the presence of the 
living Christ. Writes Dr. Cotton: 

“For our day there is no stronger ar- 
gument for the Christian faith than one 
of Christ’s noblemen. Such a life is more 
simple, more complete and more convinc- 
ing than all the weighty arguments of the 
learned. It is trite but ever important to 
remember that all that someone may 


know of Jesus Christ is what he sees in 
us.” 


Third, there is a heavy penalty for 
their neglect. There is a penalty in this 
life, for God’s laws are nature’s law, 
and if disregarded they exact their toll 
in both happiness and health. But the 
author is thinking of the eternal penalty 
that we shall pay—‘how shall we escape 
if we neglect such a great salvation?” 
Note again, the writer does not say— 
“if we reject such a great salvation.” He 
is writing to Christians and this is ex- 
actly the danger we face— that we shall 
lose our salvation by neglect. That is 
all we need to do to lose a friendship 
for more friendships lapse by neglect 
than anything else. It is all we need to 
do to lose a garden—stop cultivating, 
and the sunshine and the rain, weeds and 
pests will do the rest. It is all we need 
to do to lose a skill—stop practicing, and 
in a few years we will find that it has 
escaped us. And that is all we need 
to do to lose our fellowship with God— 
to neglect using the means of grace. What 
are the practices of religion that we can- 
not afford to neglect? Why are men so 
tempted to neglect them? What is the 
remedy ? 


Ill. Go on to Maturity, Heb. 6:1-3 


In the opening paragraph of chapter 
6 the writer warns against a second dan- 
ger—the danger of remaining in the ele- 
mentary grades of Christian instruction. 
Here as in so many other places the Rsv 
is much clearer than the kjv. In the 
latter it reads: “Therefore leaving the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ 
let us to on unto perfection.” The Rsv 
it reads, “Therefore let us leave the 
elementary doctrines of Christ and go to 
maturity.” 

The elementary doctrines of Christ are 
the A-B-Cs of the Christian life—the 
foundation on which the rest of the struc- 
ture is to be reared—repentance and 
faith, having to do with the beginning of 
the Christian life; ablutions (rsv) and 
the laying on of hands, concerned with 
the continuance of the Christian life— 
if the writer were writing today he would 
no doubt use other illustrations; the 
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resurrection of the dead and the eternal 
judgment, dealing with the end of the 
Christian life. The author is not at- 
tempting to give a complete summary of 
Christian ‘‘fundamentals”; his purpose 
is rather to give a sample of elementary 
teachings in the early church—good in 
themselves, necessary as the foundation 
of the Christian life, but not sufficient 
for a mature faith. 

We are exhorted to leave such elemen- 
tary doctrines, not in the sense of for- 
saking them, but on going further in our 
understanding of Christian truth and in 
the practice of the Christian religion. 
The two go together in the author’s 
thought. The emphasis is now on one, 
now on the other. We are to go on to 
maturity—maturity in thought, maturity 
in practice. We must go on, or go back, 
for there is no standing still. 

Unfortunately there are multitudes of 
Christians who stop growing. Many men 
who have turned away from religion do 
so because they have never outgrown their 
childish conceptions of the Bible, of 
prayer, of God. They have broadened 
their outlook in other areas, but have 
failed to broaden their religious outlook. 
Some who fail to go on to maturity lose 
interest. Others remain content with 
the inadequate and sometimes distorted 
instruction they received as children in 
Sunday schools a generation earlier, and 
resent being disturbed by new concepts 
of faith or new interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. 

“Godly people who insist that their 
physician shall be a man of the latest 
scientific training are sometimes heard 
to complain bitterly if their preacher— 
a surgeon of souls—betrays any evidence 
of having studied the Scriptures beyond 
the strict limits of their own understand- 
ing. ... An elderly Christian arose in a 
testimony service one night to say that 
he had not changed a religious opinion in 
thirty years and had not read a religious 
book in all that time either. ‘I do not 
want to be disturbed in my faith,’ he said. 
And he thought he was declaring his devo- 
tion. But suppose that, in the presence of 
modern medical practice, he had declared 
that he was still using the poultices his 
mother had applied when he was a ten- 
year old, and still wearing a little bag 
of asafetida suspended about his neck. 
He thought he was proving his faith. He 
was only revealing that he had not 
achieved Christian maturity. He would 
have been a problem to the author of 
Hebrews, as he was actually a problem 
to his pastor.” (Roy L. Smith in the Jn- 
ternational Lesson Annual, published by 
Abingdon Press) 

All who fail to go on to maturity in 
their religious life fail to find the satis- 
faction, the joy and the strength which 
is properly theirs in and through Jesus 
Christ. And maybe they wonder why. 

God has spoken to us by his Son, but 
we must pay closer attention to what we 
have heard, and we must go on to ma- 
turity—if our religion is to mean to us 
what it might. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE PROPHETS—PIONEERS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Walter G. Williams. Abing- 
don Press, Nashville & New York. 223 pp., 
$3.50. 

The author, who has been both a pas- 
tor and a professor, considers in this book 
“the function of the Old Testament 
prophets, how they were related to other 
religious leaders, what their special con- 
tribution to religious thought was, and 
why in the twentieth century we feel a 
special kinship with the thought and 
spirit of the prophet.”’ Part I of the book 
deals with the new information available 
through modern discoveries in archae- 
ology and history, particularly concerning 
the relation between prophets and priests 
in Old Testament times. The prophets 
did not seek to eliminate the priesthood, 
but to purge it of its evils, particularly 
its tendency toward the use of magic. 
The chapter on “Prophecy as a Profes- 
sion” is especially valuable. 

Part II studies the religious climate 
in which the prophets lived—the major 
concepts of deity and of society discov- 
ered by a careful study of contemporary 
Old Testament literature in the light 
of modern research. Dr. Williams adopts 
an unusually late dating for many Old 
Testament books, assigning much of the 
Pentateuch, for instance, to the fifth cen- 
tury, B.C. The chapter “From Magic to 
Worship” emphasizes the value of the 
prophets’ work. Part III is a study of 
five representative prophets—Amos, Ho- 
sea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 


Prophets are called “artists in reli- 
gion,” and the author’s goal is that “as 
the reader becomes aware of what hap- 
pened in the lives of the prophets as they 
became conscious of the presence of God 
within their lives, he also may seek the 
same rich fellowship with God.” 


WILLIAM B. Warp. 





Richmond, Va. 





WHAT DO YOU 
WANT MOST? 


Regular deposits in a bank account 
will help you get the things you 
want for better living 


State-Planters 
BANK OF 
Commerce and Trusts 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Established 1865 


8 Convenient Locations Plus the Auto Bank 
in Richmond and Hopewell, Virginia 
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LUTHER: LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL 
COUNSEL. Edited by Theodore G. Tappett. 
_— Press, Philadelphia. 376 pp., 

With the increased opportunities to 
aid others through personal counseling 
and correspondence, ministers, physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, social workers and 
laymen interested in the subject will 
enjoy and be enriched by this book. 

This is Volume XVII in the Library 
of Christian Classics. It makes a dis- 
tinct contribution in this fine series for 
it is not intended to be biography or the- 
ology. It does reveal to us the effective- 
ness of a great pastor in his reactions 
to the personal problems of persons in all 
walks of life of that day. These are not 
so different basically from our own. 

Dr. Tappett, professor of church his- 
tory in the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia, has selected more 
than 200 letters, table conversations and 
other writings. These are all well iden- 
tified and classified. You will be inter- 
ested in his ministry to the sick and 
dying, the bereaved, the anxious or de- 
spondent, the perplexed, the doubting; 
his advice regarding epidemic, famine, 
marriage, sex, problems of the clergy 
and of the state. 


R. MATTHEW LYNN. 
Midland, Texas. 
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SYMBOLS 


Signposts of Devotion 
by Ratha D. McGee 


A hand and ingful book that 
will enrich your appreciation of the sym- 
bolism of the Christian faith — from the 
rainbow of the Old Testament, the cross 
of the New Testament and the fish sign 
of the first century Christian. 147 illus- 
trations, 96 pages. 





Printed in two colors. 50 cents per copy. 


Gps Uys ioom_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Writers’ Conference Comes to You. 
Benjamin P. Browne. Judson Press, Phila- 
delphia. $5. 

Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of 
Emesa. Edited by William Telfer. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. $5. 

The Idea of Revelation in Recent 
Thought. John Baillie. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. $3. 

The Story of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. Benjamin J. Lake. West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia, $1, paper. 

Calvin and Augustine. Benjamin Breck- 
inridge Warfield. Presbyterian & Reformed 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. $4.95. 

What Presbyterians Believe. Gordon H. 
Clark. Presbyterian & Reformed Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. $2, paper. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality 
of Christ. Sheed & Ward, N. Y. $2.50. 

Principles and Practice of Preaching. 
Ilion T. Jones. Abingdon Press. Nashville. 
$3.75. 

Helping the Bible Speak. Johnny Akin, 
Seth A. Fessenden, P. Meriville Larson, Al- 
bert N. Williams. Association Press, N. Y. 
$2.50. 














If you’re like mos 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
more than six decades of successful 
trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
mum estate benefits. 


Let us help you arrange 
for “first things first.” 
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SPLEN-DOORS 


METAL (Steel & Alum.) FOLDING DOORS 
More Durable—Stackless—Economical 
The door engineered for your church or 
school. Write for details and prices. 
SPLENDOR, INC. 

1313 W. 29th St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 
































CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CLINIC 


General Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, Virginia 
July 30-August 10, 1956 
Faith Healing and the Christian Faith, by Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Jr. 
Group Bible Study, by Dr. Balmer H. Kelly 


Church’s Program of Christian Education, by Mrs. L. C. Majors 


Evening Worship by leaders of Preaching Clinic at Union Seminary 
Air-conditioned class rooms 


Recommended for Ministers, Directors of Christian Education, Members of Com- 
mittees on Christian Education, and other volunteer church workers. 


For Bulletin write to: Director, Christian Education Clinic 
General Assembly’s Training School, 3400 Brook Rd., Richmond, Va. 


and Dr. C. Ellis Nelson 
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Duke University Library 


Durham, N. C. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Charles Thorne from Yonkers, N. Y., 

to - 3-E, 154 Pearsall Dr., Mt. Vernon, 
| & # 
Howard C. Paul, Liberty Hill, S. C., 
will become assistant minister of the 
Fairlington church, Alexandria, Va., July 
1. Address: 3371-AS. Wakefield St., Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Wm. R. Dupree from New Hope, Pa., 
to 31 Callendar Lane, Wallingford, Pa. 

C. K. Taffe from Cameron, N. C., to the 
First church, Quintard & 10th St., Annis- 
ton, Ala. 

David N. Daniels, formerly of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is the new pastor of the Mon- 
roe, Ga., church. 

Frank C. Alverson from Jonesboro, 
Ark., to Junction City, Ark. 

John Morrison from Kalina to B. P. 
67, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. 

Herbert N. Brockway, Oak Park, IIL, 
has been named General Presbyter for 
the Presbytery of Chicago. 

Julius A. Oesch from Staunton, IIl., to 
Allteron, Il. 

Richard A. Risser from 
to Belleville, III. 

Ike Meyer from Coal 
Danvers, III. 

Richard M. Hewitt, formerly of Philo, 
Ill., is now assistant pastor of the First 
church, Springfield, Il. 

Bernard C. Jeffries, formerly of the 
Acacia Community church, now serves 
i Northminister church, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Bryan J. Cannon from Watertown, IIL, 
to the Berkeley-Hillside church, Chicago. 

Gilbert T. Bermicker, Berwyn, IIl., has 
resigned effective July 1 following 25 
years of service there. He will study in 
Europe and serve American communities 
overseas. 

Russel C. Owens from Chicago, IIl., to 
Second church, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Dwight H. Small from Philadelphia, Pa., 
to become co-pastor of Warren Park 
church, Cicero, Ill. 

James A. Cannon from Detroit, Mich., 
to the Lawndale Community church, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Horace H. Dunn, formerly of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Church, is 
pastor of the United church, South 
Chicago, III. 

Edgar R. Ayre from Ottumwa, Iowa, to 
Dakota, III. 

John E. Creps, Jr., from Lansing, Iowa, 
to South church, Galena, III. 

Bruce Larson from Binghampton, N. Y., 
to Pana, II. 

E. R. Ruklic, Rock Island, IIl., will be- 
come associate pastor of Trinity church, 
Tucson, Ariz., Sept. 1. 

David M. McConaughy from 
Colo., to Decatur, Ill. 

Roy Ray, who has been serving the 
Blue Ridge church, Kansas City, Mo., will 








Oswego, IIl., 


Valley, Ill., to 


Ignacio, 


University of DUBUQUE 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Conacioualy Christia» 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 

| In ite Second Century of Service. Under 
auspices of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
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lead the work in establishing a new 
church in Wichita, Kansas. 


TRAVEL 

Norman A. Horner, dean and professor 
of missions of Louisville Seminary, who 
recently received his Ph.D. degree from 
Hartford Seminary, and Mrs. Horner 
are traveling in Latin America this sum- 
mer. 

Harry G. Goodykoontz, Louisville Semi- 
nary professor, and family are spending 
his sabbatical leave in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. 


MARRIED 

James Lawrence Moss, formerly of the 
Fifth Creek and Bethesda churches, 
Statesville, N. C., and Dorothy Lois 
Baker, missionary-appointees for West 
Brazil, were married by the bride’s father, 
R. T. Baker, June 1 at Unity Church, 
Davidson, N. C. 


NIEMOELLER 
Adolf Wischmann, superintendent of 
the Osnabrueck district of the Lutheran 


Church of Hanover, and its senior official, 
will succeed Pastor Martin Niemoeller 
as head of the Foreign Office of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID). 
Lutheran leaders have been pressing for 
a more adequate representation of their 
interests in the Foreign Office and a 
change in policies. Niemoeller says he was 
“removed by the council” and no longer 
considers himself a member of the EKID. 


DEATHS 


John Milton Williams, 87, New Orleans, 
La., died May 18. Before retiring in 1942 
he served the Crystal Springs, Miss., 
church 1927-47, having been pastor there 
also 1913-21. 

Irby D. Terrell, 64, died June 9 in 
Atlanta, Ga., where he had lived since 
retiring as pastor of McIver Memorial 
church, Bristol, Va. For some years Dr. 
Terrell was assistant director of the 
Massanetta Bible Conference. Among the 
survivors is a son who is a minister, 
Clifton R., pastor in Anderson, S. C. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


A GRAND PAST— 
A GREAT PRESENT— 
A GLORIOUS FUTURE— 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 








Maryville 
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Founded 1819 


Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian, Accred- 
ited by Association of American Universities, South- 
ern Associaton, National Association of Schools of 
Music, American Association of University Women, 
American Medical Association, etc. Charges average 
$370 per semester for tuition, fees, room, board, 
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Four Years at Southwestern 


IS A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 


Business—Industry—Science—the Professions—all 
emphasis on the importance of Liberal Arts Education in every field of endeavor. 
They want WHOLLY EDUCATED recruits for position of future responsibility. 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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John R. Cunningham, President 


Davidson, N. C. 
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Founded 1819 
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